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rity seema to be sustained; or, if shaken at all, to be invalidated by-the praise he gave to his feminine friends rather than by the contempt he poured out on hia masciiline foes,
It is thought in some quarters that Poe's criticism, and  particularly- its   destructive  portions, was very valuable.   It is even said that he raised the level of our current literature.   The race of chameleon poets, however, is not yet extinct, and they feed on the green trees of Tennyson, Brown-nig, and  Swinburne as once on those of Moore, Mrs. Hemana, and Keats.    Reputations are still made by the coteries of a publisher's anteroom and sustained by-judicious advertising.    The motives that influence the editorial judgments of the press have changed but little in a generation.   If, as is tcue, the mediocrities of our time are more clever in their imitation and more painstaking in their drudgery, this is rather to be ascribed to the general rise of the standard- of literary excellence, due to the intellectual-; movement of the age, than to tfee influence of a single free lance like Poe.   The g00d that criticism can do to the producers of liter-ature is trifling; its work is to improve the popu-*** taste, and to make the best that is written Tddfily known and easily apprehensible ; to authors U ia» for many reasons, well-nigh useless,, Destruc-r. Q£ imaginative work, especially, is or-in Poe's case no exception need e did was infinitesimal; its not governed by them. KQa open claim to impartiality, sincerity, and integ-
